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that which they never can and never will use in their nursing; and 
because a nurse training school has a large staff of lecturers, it does 
not mean that the pupils in that school are being well taught in nursing. 
A more sympathetic, better-educated body of women would enter the 
schools, and a better equipped and more effective force of expert nurses 
would come out of the schools. 

While the nursing of the individual sick, either in the home or in 
the institution, is one of the important offices of the trained nurse, yet 
in this awakening of the people to the conservation of the greatest asset 
which any nation can possess — a vigorous, healthful population — the 
trained nurse i3 to be one of the great factors. Always remember and 
realize the possibilities that are before you as a body of trained experts. 
The whole question of the conservation of the public health, the pre- 
vention of sickness, of nursing, of the care of healthy people to keep 
them healthy, as well as the care of sick people to make them healthy, 
to restore them to health, is one of nursing. There is preventive medicine 
and there certainly is preventive nursing. The two go together. But 
to serve her state and her nation, the nurse must have vision and insight, 
training and skill, morals and manners, sympathy and soul, culture and 
refinement, strength and courage. In this campaign there will be 
leaders who have a genius for leadership, but those who follow must 
have the qualities of the leader in order that they may be worthy to 
be enlisted. All these are the attributes of the educated woman, and it 
is to such that the appeal must come. Why not to college women as 
well as high school graduates? Is there higher service to be rendered 
to God and man than that of conserving health and so the happiness of 
mankind ? 

I would amend the law, therefore, to strengthen its fundamental 
principle — education — and to eradicate its weaknesses by making it 
possible only for the truly trained nurse to act as nurse. 



CHRISTMAS DAY IN A HOSPITAL* 

BY JESSIE MARGARET BARRY 
Graduate of the Illinois Training School for Nurses, Chicago 

We had entered the large training school for nurses late in the 
autumn, and the first weeks of December found us still longing for the 
dear home people. I am sure that every other girl of the class was, like 
myself, resigning herself to quite the lonesomest Christmas of her life, 

* This article was written during a long illness of Miss Barry, and was 
published after her death by The Interior (now The Continent) , which holds 
the copyright. It is published here by permission of that periodical. 
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and I think we were all quite convinced that nothing could happen to 
make the holiday a happy one for us. But you shall judge for yourself 
whether or not our gloomy expectations were realized. 

About two weeks before Christmas Day, the announcement was made 
that, in accordance with their usual custom, the hospital authorities 
would supply a special Christmas dinner for the patients, to be served 
in the wards. As we looked down the long rows of beds and thought of 
the number lying there who were either not well enough to eat, or had 
no appetite for food, this offer to provide a feast did not seem to us to 
count for very much. But we did not at first appreciate the fact that 
it was the Christmas spirit which this offering showed that gave it real 
value. We were not long in learning that the wonderful Christmas spirit 
of giving counted for even more in this sick world than it could any- 
where else. 

Though the patient must feel that at least doctors and nurses are 
interested in him, yet many of the poor sufferers in this great County 
Hospital were friendless, and in their sick condition felt quite deserted 
and alone. Thus they were quicker than we nurses to feel the touch of 
generosity and sympathetic fellowship when it was revealed in this offer- 
ing of a Christmas dinner. 

So it happened that we who had been dreading the approach of the 
holiday season were now even anxious for the day to come. Each ward 
must be arranged so as to set off the Christmas table to the best ad- 
vantage, and great was the rivalry among the wards over which should 
present the prettiest scene. The patients who could hobble about or get 
around in wheel chairs would visit the other wards to see how they were 
progressing, and no matter from what part of the great building a 
patient might come, he would always return to his ward quite satisfied 
that his own would be the most beautiful one. This sentiment for the 
ward was a peculiar thing and almost as strong in the young nurses as 
in the patients, for the new nurse was usually allowed to stay in one 
ward until she became accustomed to all the ways of hospital life. 

Because of this loyalty, the nurses of our ward were united in their 
efforts at decoration, and were all willing workers under the direction of 
the head nurse. We did not wish the occupants of the other wards to 
discover our plans, for we hoped to dazzle them all with the picture 
complete on Christmas Day. Our patients spent the week each preparing 
some part of the decoration, quite confident that no one could guess, 
from a strip of blue paper on one bed and a rosette of red paper on 
another, what the effect as a whole could be. 

Just as bright colors and soft materials affect little children, so this 
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work with pretty tissue paper, gold and silver stars and tinsel ribbons 
gave delight and pleasure to our sick people, who were only children 
after all. Pains and temperatures were forgotten; smiles lit up coun- 
tenances which we had feared would never know a smile again; merry 
voices and gay laughter sounded in the place of grumbling tones and 
cries of pain ; indeed, but one fear lingered near these beds — the dread 
that some doctor would come along with the little yellow slip which 
means that a patient is well enough to leave the hospital and go home. 
Yes, patients afraid that they might be told that they were well and 
could leave this house of sickness and pain! While we were glad that 
they wanted to stay, deep in our hearts where our home thoughts were 
calling, there was a cry of pity that these bare hospital walls would 
enclose more Christmas cheer and warmth than any of those poor gaunt 
men could know outside. But the doctors were kind, and no little 
yellow slips were to be seen during that happy week. 

On the day before Christmas, the decorations were completed and 
ready for their places on the walls. From the air shaft, which extended 
up through the centre of our ward, we draped many festoons of bright 
tissue paper to the four corners. One patient, an old Irish sailor, was 
helping me to tack these strips into place. Clothes had not yet been 
ordered for him, though he was able to walk around, and he was attired, 
as the patients always were in such a case, in a hospital shirt and a 
blanket wrapped about his waist, and hanging down like a woman's skirt. 
He held this " drapery " securely with one hand, as he assisted me with 
the other. When I climbed a little higher to put a rosette of paper into 
place, he said regretfully : 

" Now then, it's meself that ought to be going aloft, and doing that, 
but I'm after thinking this sail might not stay h'isted as I have it 
now." 

I hastily assured him that I was getting on nicely, for I was afraid 
his gallantry might get the better of his fears and he would attempt to 
climb " aloft " after all. 

So the work went merrily on, the patients who could do so helping 
us gladly, and those who must stay in bed giving us the benefit of their 
criticisms, so that we might make our decorations look well from every 
point of view. 

The pride of our hearts was our motto, " Good-will toward men," 
for we knew no other ward had attempted such a piece of work. When 
the motto was hung high over the place where the long table was to be 
set, a cry of delight went up from all throats, which we felt was the 
highest possible tribute to our success. 
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Leaving our patients to a peaceful and happy rest in the transformed 
ward, we went to our Home, tired, but content, and anxious to get back 
in the early Christmas morning. 

Two of our patient helpers fell asleep on that Christmas eve not 
to waken with the others, but we were not saddened, for we knew that 
the Christmas love and cheer had attuned their souls to the song of the 
angels, and that they were perhaps more ready on that night to go 
before the Great White Throne than they had ever been before. The 
manifestations of the Christmas spirit had preached an effective gospel 
that week, and every heart that had opened to the touch was ready as 
at no other time for the coming anew of the Christ child. We knew, as 
we looked at the two empty cots, that it was the Great Physician who 
had passed down the ward to touch the two poor sufferers with His 
healing, and that His voice had spoken their release from a great world 
of sickness and sorrow and sin into the World of Light. Their going 
only brought close to us the great meaning of Christmas Day. 

The pale faces were bright with smiles as we entered the ward and 
each nurse must needs go down the long white rows, receiving and 
answering to the Merry Christmas greetings. More than one patient 
had been hoarding some treasure during the last weeks which he now 
presented to some one of the nurses, and who shall say that, among all 
the gifts that we received that day, any represented in greater degree 
the real spirit of giving? 

With haste, yet with our usual care, for such was the precision gained 
from our training, the morning work of the hospital was completed. 
Again we joined hands — patients and nurses — arranging the table and 
getting everything in readiness for the Christmas feast. 

Every patient who could leave his bed was to have his place at the 
table. Those who could not come were to have the little tables beside 
their beds arranged in festive fashion and join with the others in the 
dinner. There were none who could not eat, for some dainty and delicious 
viand had been provided for even the weakest stomach. Touched by 
the skilful fingers of the head nurse, the oranges were turned into dainty 
flowers with bits of pure candy set in the tops and the cranberry jelly 
sparkled in delicate glass cups. These were for the "typhoids" who 
looked for a moment at the tables laden with turkey, vegetables of many 
kinds, fruits and nuts, but the glances were but for a moment and their 
eyes returned to rest appreciatively on the new style of Christmas fruit 
that we were serving to them, and they were quite content with their 
" feast." 

At the long table, men who had not been trained in any " School 
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of Manners " showed thoughtfulness and courtesy to each other. The 
lame man helped the blind man, the man with hands waited upon the 
man without, and without repugnance the white man drew nearer to his 
weaker black brother, remembering only his helplessness. Above and 
about all shone the Christmas spirit of the motto over our heads, " Good- 
will to Men." Joy — Christ joy — reigned in all hearts. Sick hearts? 
No, not on this day — only sick bodies which were easily forgotten, but 
well hearts, healed by the gifts of Christmas love from an outside world 
which had not forgotten the dwellers in the " House of Pain " on this 
Christmas Day. 



HOW SHALL A NURSE OCCUPY HER DAYS OF 
WAITING? 

By HARRIET CAMP LOUNSBERY 
Charleston, W. Va. 

To many nurses the time between cases is dreaded as a period when 
money is being spent for necessary maintenance, and none is coming in ; 
a nervous time, as the ring of the telephone which may mean a call is 
wished for or dreaded, perhaps both ; an anxious time, as no one knows 
how long she may have to wait ; a dreary time, as the days drag on, and 
still no call comes. It is a trying time, but much can be done in these 
days of waiting that is delightful in the doing, and that will prove a 
source of pleasure to all future patients, and no little profit to the nurse 

also. 

Let me preface my few hints by saying that all patients and patients' 
friends expect the nurse to know all about the diseases and their cures, 
the care and management of the sick, — that is common, ordinary nurses' 
business, — but there too many nurses stop, they often can go no further, 
and when one comes to a family and adds to this a broad culture, and 
an intelligent interest in the topics of the day, the respect and admiration 
of the patient and family are unbounded, and their surprise genuine. 

I would like, if possible, to impress upon the nurse graduate that 
really there is much to learn after she has left the training school. All 
the technic of hospital and operating room is fresh in mind, but there 
is so much that lies necessarily outside the walls of a hospital, and this 
knowledge that comes with experience is a great part of what makes a 
successful nurse. 

I will not touch here upon what every nurse knows so well, relating 



